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LAISSEZ-FAIRE 


AND  GOVERNMENT  INTERFERENCE. 


I  have  chosen  '  Laissez-faire  and  Government  Inter- 
ference '  as  the  subject  of  my  address  to-night,  because 
among  all  the  complicated  social  and  economical  pheno- 
mena of  the  present  day,  none  appears  more  interesting 
or  of  deeper  importance  for  philosophers,  economists, 
politicians,  and,  indeed,  for  all  students  of  the  varying 
aspects  of  our  national  life,  than  the  changes  which  have 
occurred  and  are  daily  occurring  in  the  relations  between 
the  State  and  individual  liberty.  None  of  us  can  be  blind 
to  what  is  passing  around  us  in  this  respect.  Whether 
we  look  to  the  events  of  successive  years,  to  the  acts  of 
successive  Parliaments,  or  to  the  publication  of  successive 
books,  we  see  narrower  and  narrower  limits  assigned  to 
the  application  of  the  principle  of  '  Laissez  faire,'  while 
the  sphere  of  Government  control  and  interference  is 
expanding  in  ever  widening  circles. 

The  extension  of  State  action  to  new  and  vast  fields  of 
business,  such  as  telegraphy,  insurance,  annuities,  postal 
orders,  and  parcels  post,  is  not  the  most  striking  feature. 
What  is  of  far  deeper  import  is  its  growing  interference 
with  the  relations  between  classes,  its  increased  control 
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over  vast  categories  of  transactions  between  individuals, 
and  the  substitution  in  many  of  the  dealings  of  trade 
and  manufacture,  of  the  aggregate  conscience  and  moral 
sense  of  the  nation,  for  the  conscience  and  moral  sense 
of  men  as  units.  The  parent  in  dealing  with  his  child, 
the  employer  in  dealing  with  his  workmen,  the  shipbuilder 
in  the  construction  of  his  ships,  the  shipowner  in  the  treat- 
ment of  his  sailors,  the  houseowner  in  the  management 
of  his  house  property,  the  landowner  in  his  contracts 
with  his  tenants,  have  been  notified  by  public  opinion  or 
by  actual  law  that  the  time  has  gone  by  when  the  cry 
of  '  Laissez-nous  faire  '  would  be  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive. The  State  has  determined  what  is  right  and  wrong, 
what  is  expedient  and  inexpedient,  and  has  appointed 
its  agents  to  enforce  its  conclusions.  Some  of  the  highest 
obligations  of  humanity,  some  of  the  smallest  busi- 
nesses of  everyday  life,  some  of  the  most  complicated, 
transactions  of  our  industrial  and  agricultural  organisa- 
tions have  been  taken  in  hand  by  the  State.  Individual 
responsibility  has  been  lessened.  National  responsibility 
has  been  heightened.  Eeliance  is  being  placed  on  the 
efficiency  of  new  forces,  and  on  the  application  of  new 
principles.  The  attitude  of  the  public  towards  6  Laissez- 
faire  '  on  the  one  hand  and  State  action  on  the  other  has 
entirely  changed. 

I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  present  you  with 
a  history  of  the  ups  and  clowns  of  the  principle  of 
'  Laissez-faire  '  in  popularity  and  prestige.  I  wish  I  could 
place  before  you  how  it  has  fared  at  the  hands  of  suc- 
cessive generations  since  the  time  when  first,  in  protest 
against  the  unbearable  interference  of  Government  in 
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all  and  every  department  of  industry,  and  against  a 
tyrannical  control  over  the  majority  of  the  transactions 
of  life,  the  cry  was  raised  in  France,  more  than  a 
hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  by  champions  of  freedom 
of  trade  and  freedom  of  labour,  '  Laissez-nous  faire, 
laissez-nous  passer.'  6  Give  us  freedom  of  action  and 
freedom  of  movement.'  In  the  present  day  of  its  de- 
clining popularity,  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
principle  owes  its  origin  not  to  hard  and  impassive 
theorists  and  cold-blooded  economists,  but  to  a  school  of 
ardent  and  almost  revolutionary  social  and  philosophical 
reformers,  the  Physiocrats  as  they  were  called  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

I  wish  I  could  say  more  on  this  head.  6  Laissez-faire  ' 
deserves  some  gratitude.  The  names  of  men  who  have 
rendered  untold  services  to  liberty  in  all  its  branches  are 
associated  with  the  story  of  its  development,  but  I  have 
neither  the  leisure  nor  the  knowledge  for  such  a  historical 
review.  I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  more  learned 
economists.  I  have  read  most  instructive  separate  chap- 
ters, in  books  on  political  economy,  on  the  various  stages 
of  the  controversy  between  the  advocates  of  the  principles 
of  natural  liberty  and  those  of  State  control.  But  the 
subject  is  so  vast  as  to  deserve  not  only  incidental  treat- 
ment, however  able  and  lucid,  in  a  general  work — it  is 
well  worthy  of  a  book  to  itself. 

Most  writers  on  4  Laissez-faire '  have  occupied  them- 
selves mainly  with  discussing  the  proper  limits  of  the 
functions  of  Government.  In  so  doing  they  have  been  com- 
pelled to  analyse  the  various  possible  forms  of  State  inter- 
ference, to  classify  them  in  groups  under  certain  heads,  and 
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to  examine  what  were  indispensable  functions  and  what 
optional.  Such  analyses  and  classifications  have  great  attrac- 
tions, especially  if  they  lead  to  generalisations  which  can  be 
clearly  stated  and  easily  grasped  (a  result,  however, 
which  I  fear  has  never  been  accomplised  in  the  case  of 
4  Laissez-faire  ').  But  if  I  were  to  attempt  such  a  task 
to-night,  I  should  most  surely  fail  to  compress  within 
an  address  such  as  this  even  a  bare  catalogue  of  the 
different  groups  of  legitimate  or  illegitimate  functions  of 
Government  accompanied  by  the  shortest  summary  of  the 
arguments  on  either  side.  I  propose,  therefore,  turning 
aside  from  the  abstract  and  theoretical  speculation,  to 
confine  myself  in  the  main  to  an  examination  of  the  causes 
of  that  wider  actual  application  of  control ,  and  that  grow- 
ing disbelief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  action  of  natural  liberty 
which  are  giving  a  fresh  character  to  so  many  features  of 
our  economical,  social,  and  even  national  life.  I  should 
further  wish  to  pass  in  short  review  some  of  the  possible 
consequences  of  the  course  on  which  we  are  travelling  so 
fast. 

I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  the  causes  of  this 
revolution  in  public  sentiment  have  been  complicated 
and  various  in  the  extreme  ;  but,  amongst  the  many  con- 
tributing influences,  some  stand  out  clear  and  prominent. 

Foremost  amongst  them  I  discern  an  awakening  of  the 
public  conscience  as  to  the  moral  aspects  of  many  sides 
of  our  industrial  arrangements — rising  doubts,  less  as  to 
the  efficiency  of  existing  organisations  for  producing 
wealth  (though  this,  too,  has  been  called  in  question), 
than  as  to  their  compatibility  with  the  humane  require- 
ments of  improving  civilisation.    The  existence  of  facts 
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previously  unknown  or  ignored  has  been  revealed  in 
striking  colours,  the  public  sense  has  been  stirred,  and 
emotions  caused  which  demanded  the  application  of  im- 
mediate and  direct  remedies.  I  hold  the  principle  of 
6  Laissez-faire  '  to  have  lost  favour,  chiefly  owing  to  moral 
considerations,  to  the  assertion  of  the  claims  of  other  than 
material  interests,  and  to  a  growing  feeling  that  it  is  right 
deliberately  to  risk  commercial  and  industrial  advantages 
for  the  sake  of  reforming  social  abuses,  and  securing  social 
benefits.  Professor  Eogers,  in  his  late  able  address  on 
6  Some  sides  of  Laissez-faire,'  makes  the  very  striking 
suggestion  that  all  interferences  with  freedom  of  action  or 
contract,  which  have  stood  the  test  of  experience,  have 
had,  more  or  less  distinctly,  the  aim  of  husbanding  in- 
dustrial resources,  by  restraining  the  waste  of  them, 
and  have  achieved  that  result.  He  cites  the  Factory  Acts 
in  illustration  of  his  point.  The  Education  Acts  might 
similarly,  and  with  much  reason,  be  quoted  as  due  to  the 
desire  to  augment  our  industrial  power. 

But  I  believe  that,  certainly  in  the  case  of  the  Factory 
Acts,  and  to  a  great  extent  in  the  Education  Acts,  it  was 
a  moral  rather  than  an  economical  influence,  the  conscien- 
tious feeling  of  wdiat  was  right  rather  than  the  intellec- 
tual conviction  of  ultimate  material  gain,  the  public 
imagination  touched  by  appeals  to  our  higher  nature, 
which  supplied  the  tremendous  motive  power  necessary 
for  passing  laws  which  put  the  State  and  its  inspectors  in 
the  place  of  father  and  mother  as  guardians  of  a  child's 
education,  labour,  and  health. 

I  trust  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood.  Arguments 
based  on  the  deficiencies  of  our  national  education,  which 
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prevented  us  from  competing  with  other  countries,  have 
been  urged  over  and  over  again,  and  they  have  prevailed, 
apart  from  any  moral  influences,  in  causing  the  founda- 
tion of  many  Government  educational  establishments, 
besides  the  primary  schools.  But  although  these  esta- 
blishments offer  teaching,  they  do  not  compel  it ;  they  give 
inducements  and  certificates,  and  they  belong  less  to  the 
category  of  control  or  interference  than  to  the  category 
of  services  performed  by  the  State,  which  would  not 
otherwise  be  performed  at  all.  What  I  wish  first  to  insist 
on  is  that  the  victory  of  the  principle  of  compulsion  over 
the  principle  of  natural  liberty  could  never  have  been 
gained  except  by  a  moral  force. 

Numerous  other  instances  will  at  once  occur  to  you 
of  the  result  of  the  awakening  of  the  public  conscience. 
You  see  its  effects  in  the  legislation  respecting  ships  and 
sailors,  the  prevention  of  accidents  in  mines  and  manu- 
factories, the  curtailment  of  hours  of  labour,  the  employ- 
ment of  women  and  children  underground,  the  state  of 
canal  boats,  unsanitary  dwellings.  All  the  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment relating  to  these  subjects  have  been  based  mainly 
on  moral  grounds.  In  the  case  of  many  of  them,  argu- 
ments from  expediency  have  not  been  wanting,  but  the 
stimulus  has  been  given  by  the  sense  of  moral  right. 

Take  the  case  of  legislation  which  followed  on  Mr. 
Plimsoll's  crusade.  The  public  and  Parliament  were 
moved  by  the  startling  numbers  of  sailors  who  perished, 
apparently  from  remediable  causes,  in  the  course  of  a 
single  year.  Such  a  wholesale  loss  of  human  life  must  be 
stopped  at  any  cost.  No  arguments  as  to  the  possible 
effect  of  stringent  legislation  on  the  fate  of  British  ship- 
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ping  would  have  been  listened  to.  They  would  have  been 
brushed  aside.  An  incredulous  and  impatient  attention 
was  given  to  pleas  contending  that  the  proposed  legislation 
might  not  be  effectual  for  its  purpose,  or  that  the  facts 
were  exaggerated,  but  no  arguments  could  have  stemmed 
the  tide.  The  State  must  act ;  the  State  alone  could  be 
trusted.  Its  agents  must  assume  the  responsibility 
6  Laissez-faire '  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting  The 
shipowners  must  henceforward  conduct  their  business 
under  Government  control. 

Events  in  this  instance  marched  rapidly  and  in  a 
striking  form.  But  the  history  of  the  laws  relating  to 
merchant  shipping  is  but  a  duplicate  of  other  similar 
legislation.  The  doctrine  of  4  Laissez-faire '  meant  that  a 
man's  own  interest  is  one  of  the  surest  factors  in  the  pro- 
duction of  wealth ;  but  if,  in  the  pursuit  of  individual  in- 
terest, it  was  proved  that  the  safeguards  for  the  security  of 
the  interests  of  others  in  life  or  limb  were  insufficient,  the 
public  demanded  that  restraint  should  take  place.  The 
plea  has  not  failed  to  be  put  in,  that  the  power  to  inflict  in- 
jury or  risk  on  the  employed  did  not  lie  in  the  hands  of 
the  employers  alone;  that  the  employed  might  refuse  to 
serve  masters  whom  they  could  not  trust ;  that  self-interest, 
however  selfish,  would  ultimately  have  to  yield  to  the  in- 
fluences which  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it  ;  that  to 
relieve  the  employers  of  responsibility  would  lessen  some 
securitiess  though  others  might  be  offered.  But,  in  my 
judgment,  it  has  become,  wisely  or  unwisely,  a  matter  of 
conscience  with  the  public,  that  it  cannot  stand  aside  when 
calamities  occur  ;  that  the  indirect  action  of  other  in- 
fluences is  too  slow,  or  too  uncertain;  that  in  its  own 
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action  alone  it  can  find  the  satisfaction  of  its  conscientious 
scruples.  In  view  of  this  attitude  of  the  public  mind,  I 
have  spoken  of  the  substitution  of  the  conscience  of 
society  and  national  responsibility  for  the  conscience  of 
individual  men. 

The  striking  advance  of  the  temperance  movement  is 
of  course  another  instance  of  the  influence  of  moral  feeling 
— moral  feeling  so  strong  and  deep,  as  to  become  almost 
deaf  to  arguments  as  to  the  rights  of  individuals.  Cham- 
pions of  this  cause  are,  again,  perfectly  entitled  to  plead 
from  their  point  of  view  that  true  expediency  is  on  their 
side,  and  that  even  the  wealth  of  the  nation  suffers  from 
the  wide  prevalence  of  drunkenness.  JSTo  analysis  of 
motive  is  ever  exhaustive  and  few  are  accepted  as  just, 
but  I  contend  that  the  evils  excited  by  the  degrading 
effects  of  drunkenness,  the  sympathies  awakened  by  the 
innocent  sufferers  from  the  vice  of  others,  the  disgust  at 
the  existence  of  a  national  scandal,  have  had  infinitely 
more  power  than  any  other  motive  in  bringing  the 
country  up  to  its  present  point  in  respect  of  preparedness 
for  legislation  which  would  have  been  absolutely  impossible 
a  few  years  ago.  Liberty  is  made  to  yield  to  the  claims 
of  morality,  but,  in  this  country  at  least,  it  is  seldom,  if 
ever,  sacrificed  to  grounds  of  expediency  alone. 

I  need  scarcely  say  more  as  to  the  extent  to  which 
the  principle  of  natural  liberty  has  been  attacked  on  the 
ground  that,  sound  as  it  may  be  as  a  system  for  pro- 
ducing wealth,  it  stood  condemned  as  permitting  certain 
abuses,  and  leaving  certain  deficiencies  unsupplied,  to 
which  the  public  must  have  an  immediate  and  direct 
remedy. 
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Another  not  dissimilar  cause  has  been  undermining 
'  Laissez-faire  '  on  parallel  lines.  The  charge  is  laid  against 
it  that  whether  or  not  it  succeeds  in  producing  wealth, 
it  fails  in  bringing  about  a  sound  and  just  distribution  of 
wealth.  Freedom  of  action  on  the  part  of  individuals 
and  classes  is  accused  of  leading  to  abuses  and  dangers  in 
this  respect  to  which  it  is  alleged  in  some  quarters  the 
State  ought  and  could  apply  a  remedy.  The  prosperity 
of  the  country  is  examined  and  analysed.  Certain 
classes  are  said  to  be  prosperous  and  to  have  become 
richer  and  richer,  others  have  not  prospered  equally, 
some  have  not  prospered  at  all.  This  inequality  of  pro- 
gress has  happened  under  '  Laissez-faire.'  Post  hoc,  prop- 
ter hoc.  The  State  should  try  its  hand  at  what  natural 
liberty  had  failed  to  do.  Under  this  process  of  reasoning 
it  is  argued  that  6  Laissez-faire  '  is  a  perfectly  natural 
motto  for  capitalists,  manufacturers,  landlords,  and  trades- 
men, and  the  cry  is  raised,  6  they  have  had  their  way,  and 
see  what  has  come  of  it ! ' 

I  need  not  dilate  on  the  searching  inquiry  which  at 
once  suggests  itself  as  to  many  of  the  facts  alleged  in 
these  arguments,  and  as  to  the  connection  between  the 
alleged  cause  and  the  alleged  effects.  It  may  be  asked 
whether  there  are  not  other  causes  at  work  which 
account  for  the  alleged  effects,  whether  any  system  is 
feasible  by  which  the  distribution  of  wealth  can  so  be 
regulated  as  to  satisfy  an  abstract  standard  of  justice,  and 
whether,  if  the  State  goes  very  far  in  regulating  the  dis- 
tribution of  wealth,  the  amount  of  wealth  to  be  distri- 
buted may  not  be  reduced  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
almost  universal  loss,    I  simply  allude  to  such  questions 
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lest  my  silence  with  regard  to  them  should  be  miscon- 
strued, and  I  would  very  earnestly  entreat  all  who  hear 
me  to  remember  that  the  limits  into  which  I  must  compress 
my  remarks  prevent  me  from  introducing  countless 
qualifications  and  explanations  which  the  complicated 
nature  of  my  subject  really  demands.  I  must  appeal 
to  the  candour  and  indulgence  of  my  critics  in  this 
respect,  and  beg  them  to  believe  that  if  I  omit  many  con- 
siderations of  great  importance  it  does  not  follow  that 
I  have  ignored  them.  Time  prevents  me  from  en- 
trenching my  position  as  I  go  along. 

The  profits  derived  from  land  are  the  form  of  wealth, 
the  distribution  of  which  has  thus  far  excited  the  most 
attention.  The  land  agitation  (to  use  the  popular  phrase) 
in  England  and  Scotland  (I  will  touch  on  the  Irish  Land 
Act  separately),  I  take  to  be  an  insurrection  against 
the  principle  of  '  Laissez-faire,'  as  failing  to  secure  justice 
to  the  tenant  in  the  distribution  of  the  aggregate  profits 
derived  from  the  partnership  between  land,  capital,  and 
labour.  You  will  observe  how  the  word  'justice'  is 
constantly  used.  It  is  assumed  that,  apart  from  what 
men  agree  to,  there  is  an  abstract  standard  of  distribution, 
within  the  limits  of  which,  but  only  within  the  limits  of 
which,  free  contract  is  to  be  allowed. 

But  the  question  between  landlord  and  tenant  as  to 
agricultural  improvements  sinks  into  insignificance  by  the 
side  of  a  point  of  vast  importance  which  is  now  being 
raised  as  to  the  relations  between  landowners  and  the 
community  at  large.  The  wealth  which  has  accrued 
to  the  owners  of  land,  including  the  owners  of  the 
sites  on  which  towns  are  built,  is  being  denounced  as 
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one  of  the  gravest  social  and  economical  misfortunes 
which  befall  societies.  It  is  important  to  recollect  that 
this  view,  advanced  with  much  ability  and  enthusiasm, 
is  not  raised  simply  as  regards  land  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  question  has  been  started  in  a  much 
broader  form.  6  Is  it  right  that  in  California  or  in 
any  new  country  individuals  should  buy  up  the  sites 
of  towns,  or  secure  vast  estates  by  purchase,  and  specu- 
late with  them  till  the  community  is  driven  to  take 
them  off  their  hands  at  incalculable  profits  ?  '  That  is  the 
position  taken  up  by  the  advocates  of  the  nationalisation 
of  land.  Not  only  is  freedom  of  contract  in  respect  of 
land  ownership  to  be  limited,  but  land  is  to  be  withdrawn 
altogether  and  absolutely  from  the  domain  of  purchase 
and  sale.  Such  is  the  extreme  proposal,  but  principles 
are  involved  likely  to  give  rise  to  far  more  practical 
discussion  than  the  plan  as  a  whole.  It  would  be 
incredible  that  even  a  very  advanced  democracy  would 
accept  Mr.  George's  scheme  as  it  is  put  forth,  but 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  control  and  limit 
the  profits  arising  from  the  monopoly  of  land  is  in- 
sisted on  in  influential  quarters  as  part  of  a  practical 
programme.  And  it  is  argued  that  this  object  can  be 
partially  attained  without  recourse  being  had  to  more 
startling  methods,  by  a  system  of  special  taxation.  The 
imposition  of  taxes  has  often  been  used  for  other  than 
revenue  purposes.  Where  protection  to  native  industry 
is  demanded,  the  machinery  of  the  taxgatherer  furnishes 
a  convenient  instrument  ready  to  hand;  and  similarly 
the  hand  of  the  State  is  to  be  invoked  to  secure  a 
distribution  of  wealth  on  new  lines  and  principles.  Nor 
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are  these  ideas  to  be  applied  only  to  the  owners  of  land. 
Liberty  in  making  testamentary  dispositions  is  charged 
with  producing  such  accumulations  of  wealth  as  are  con- 
trary to  the  general  interests.  Here  again  it  is  suggested 
that  taxation  will  do  the  necessary  work.  A  judiciously 
revised  system  of  death  duties  is  to  be  the  answer  of  the 
community  to  any  death -bed  desire  of  £  laissez  moi  faire.' 

Special  demands  by  some  classes  of  the  community 
for  curtailment  of  the  limits  within  which  they  may  make 
bargains,  special  demands  by  the  State  on  the  increment 
of  value  accruing  to  land  by  the  progress  of  the  commu- 
nity, a  graduated  income  tax  to  prevent  the  accumulations 
of  fortunes  during  lifetime,  death  duties  so  arranged  as  to 
prevent  accumulations  amongst  heirs — such  are  some  of 
the  vast  views  which  are  being  brought  to  the  front,  in 
all  of  which  Government  interference  is  to  take  the  place 
of  4  laissez-faire  '  in  the  distribution  of  wealth. 

Let  us  turn  to  a  third  cause.  As  society  becomes  more 
complex,  more  crowded,  as  conflicting  interests  jostle  each 
other  more  and  more,  so  will  the  cry  for  more  regulation 
become  louder  from  day  to  day.  Till  some  years  ago 
the  street  traffic  in  the  metropolis  regulated  itself.  The 
rules  of  the  road  were  held  to  suffice.  The  stream  of 
vehicles  passed  to  and  fro  under  a  very  wide  application 
of  £  laissez-faire  '  and  6  laissez-passer.'  But  when  blocks 
became  more  frequent,  collisions  more  numerous,  street 
accidents  more  aud  more  a  common  occurrence,  the 
cry  arose  for  the  police.  Society  in  the  shape  of  two 
policemen  stationed  itself  in  all  the  important  thorough- 
fares. Coachmen  were  stopped,  drivers  directed,  foot-pas- 
sengers assisted,  refuges  constructed.  Freedom  of  passage 
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ceased.  The  principle  of  individual  liberty  yielded  to 
organised  control.  Similarly  on  the  highways  of  our 
industrial  traffic,  and  in  the  movements  of  society  along 
its  various  tracks,  it  would  appear  that  collisions  became 
so  frequent,  and  accidents  so  numerous,  complications, 
crowding,  and  disputes  so  intolerable,  that  the  police  of 
the  State  are  summoned  at  every  turn.  Eegulations  un- 
necessary and  odious  in  a  simpler  state  of  civilisation 
not  only  became  acceptable,  but  were  loudly  demanded. 

If  this  be  in  truth  a  contributory  cause,  it  may 
furnish  an  explanation  of  a  phenomenon  which  has  often 
struck  me  as  remarkable,  and  requiring  explanation.  How 
is  it,  I  have  often  asked  myself,  that  while  the  increasing 
democracy  at  home  is  insisting  with  such  growing  eager- 
ness on  more  control  by  the  State,  we  see  so  small 
a  corresponding  development  of  the  same  principle  in 
the  United  States  or  in  Anglo-Saxon  colonies?  It  is 
clearly  not  simply  the  democratic  spirit  which  demands 
so  much  central  regulation.  Otherwise  we  should  find 
the  same  conditions  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  democracies 
across  the  seas.  Other  causes  must  be  at  work  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  On  the  one  hand,  the  philanthropic 
and  sensitive  element  is  always  infinitely  stronger  in  the 
old  country ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  civilisation  is 
more  complex,  more  crowded,  more  honeycombed  with 
anomalies,  more  running  into  extremes.  The  colonies 
have  more  breathing  space.  There,  individual  energy 
can  expand  with  less  encroachments  on  neighbours'  in- 
terests. There,  movement  is  freer,  and  the  first  instinct 
of  man  for  untrammelled  liberty,  confidence  in  himself, 
and  in  his  power  to  shift  for  himself,  and  hold  his  own, 
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have  not  yet  yielded  to  the  acquired  taste  for  that  regu- 
lation, control,  interference,  and  inspection  with  which 
the  most  independent-minded  nation  in  the  world  is 
rapidly  being  inoculated  as  an  outcome  of  the  latest  form 
of  its  civilisation. 

While  society  in  the  old  country,  as  I  have  shown, 
thus  demands  the  aid  of  the  State  to  expedite  and 
further  its  transactions  by  regulating  and  organising 
them,  the  movement  is  stimulated  by  a  further  cause. 
The  successful  performance  of  a  certain  set  of  duties 
by  a  public  department  inspires  its  administrators  with 
the  natural  desire  to  extend  their  sphere  of  acknowledged 
usefulness.  Ambition  for  more  work  is  a  sentiment  not 
confined  to  those  whose  pecuniary  self-interest  prompts 
them  to  enlarge  an  industry  which  is  a  source  of  personal 
profit.  Nor,  when  it  is  exhibited  by  public  servants, 
need  it  be  cynically  attributed  to  a  thirst  for  more  power, 
patronage,  or  importance.  I  have  had  some  experience 
of  the  qualities  of  civil  servants  of  the  Crown.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  credit  them  with  any  tendency  to  scamp  their 
work.  On  the  contrary,  the  leading  men  amongst  them, 
the  flower  of  an  honourable  profession,  who  rarely  reap 
sufficient  acknowledgment  at  the  hands  of  the  public, 
who  are  often  debited  with  the  failures,  but  less  often 
credited  writh  the  successes  of  their  department,  show 
the  keenest  desire  for  adding  field  after  field  to  the 
region  in  which  they  labour.  No  country  gentleman 
covets  more  earnestly  bits  of  land  lying  outside  of,  but 
adjoining,  his  estate,  than  the  energetic  heads  of  depart- 
ments, whose  work  has  succeeded,  covet  an  extension  of 
the  limits  of  their  activity.    You  may  remember  how 
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the  desire  of  the  Post  Office  authorities  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  telegraphs  almost  developed  into  a  passion. 

Again,  the  Post  Office  succeeded  in  Savings  Bank  ; 
why  not  try  their  hand  at  banking  ?  Their  distribution  of 
letters  gave  widespread  satisfaction  ;  why  not  distribute 
parcels  also  ?  And  if  banking  and  annuities,  and  savings 
in  every  form,  why  not  insurance  also  ?  As  to  the  public, 
it  gladly  accepts  any  immediate  and  palpable  boon  from 
a  department  which  has  served  it  well.  I  do  not  contend 
that  the  demand  of  the  public  for  that  regularity,  security, 
and,  above  all,  universality,  that  carrying  the  conveni- 
ences enjoyed  in  populous  centres  into  remote  nooks 
and  corners  of  the  country,  which  it  is  believed  central 
agencies  alone  can  secure,  has  not  contributed  largely 
to  this  acquisition  by  the  central  authorities  of  many 
businesses  hitherto  left  to  local  and  private  enterprise.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  cited  as  a  separate  and  very  notable  cause. 
But,  believe  me,  the  stimulus  comes  also  from  the  depart- 
ments. Nor  is  it  unimportant  to  bear  this  tendency  in 
mind.  The  more  the  public  puts  upon  civil  servants,  the 
more  will  civil  servants  offer  to  do  for  the  public. 

Perhaps  I  have  dismissed  the  wish  of  the  public  for 
the  performance  of  such  duties  as  telegraphing  and  carry- 
ing parcels  in  too  few  words,  considering  the  important 
bearing  it  has  had  on  the  extension  of  Government  ac- 
tivity. But  it  lies  nearer  the  surface  than  the  other 
influences  which  I  have  described.  And  I  was  about  to 
say  that  it  concerns  that  branch  of  Government  functions 
on  which  there  has  been  some  degree  of  agreement, 
namely,  those  which  the  Government,  from  the  fact  that 
it  has  agencies  of  its  own  throughout  the  country,  can 
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clearly  perform  with  the  greatest  advantage  ;  but  this 
suggestion  would  not  command  universal  assent.  For 
instance,  the  propriety  of  the  degree  to  which  it  has 
attempted  to  extend  its  insurance  and  banking  business 
has  often  been  called  into  question. 

One  cause  of  a  more  exceptional  character  than  those 
broad  causes  with  which  I  have  hitherto  been  dealing 
ought  scarcely  to  be  omitted  in  the  enumeration  I  have 
made.  Government  interference  may  sometimes  appear 
the  only  deus  ex  machind  for  the  immediate  solution  of 
some  political  or  other  difficulty,  of  which  the  instant 
termination  is  demanded  by  high  reasons  of  State.  Of 
all  recent  legislation,  the  Irish  Land  Act  is  probably  the 
most  gigantic  invasion  of  the  principle  of  Laissez-  faire  in 
recent  times.  The  call  for  the  substance  of  that  Act 
was  clearly  due  in  great  measure  to  one  of  the  causes 
which  I  have  already  discussed — dissatisfaction  on  the 
part  of  the  Irish  with  the  distribution  of  the  joint  pro- 
duct of  land  and  labour  ;  but  the  Act  was  avowedly 
not  based  simply  on  the  intrinsic  merits  of  the  case. 
Heroic  remedies  were  required  for  an  exceptional  and 
almost  revolutionary  state  of  things  ;  and  the  knot  which 
for  centuries  had  become  more  and  more  inextricably 
tangled  could,  in  the  judgment  of  those  who  were  respon- 
sible, be  only  cut  by  the  State.  But  here  again,  as 
in  other  cases  when  the  ball  has  been  set  rolling,  the 
new  departure  is  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term  a 
departure  only.  It  is  not  an  arrival,  not  a  terminus. 
An  isolated  act  of  heroic  legislation  cannot  be  limited  by 
the  declarations  of  it  authors.  It  has  its  effect  on  the 
public  mind,  on  the  beliefs  entertained  as  to  the  general 
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functions  of  the  State.  I  am  speaking  simply  as  an 
economist,  and  a  student  of  contemporary  history,  to 
members  of  a  philosophical  institute.  Within  these  walls 
we  are  not  concerned  with  political  parties.  We  know  no 
party  questions.  But  an  account  of  the  present  situation 
of  the  principle  of  Laissez-faire  would  not  be  complete  if 
all  allusion  to  legislation,  which  so  materially  affects  it, 
were  omitted*  For  better  or  worse  the  Irish  Land  Act 
is  a  landmark  in  the  history  of  the  accelerating  rate  of 
Government  interference  ;  and  the  force  of  the  pre- 
cedent, and  of  its  effect  on  various  classes,  cannot  be 
ignored. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  put  before  you  several  powerful 
causes  of  the  change  in  the  public  mind,  which  I  am. 
attempting  to  explain.  But  T  venture  to  think  that  the 
degree  to  which,  in  these  last  years,  these  influences 
have  been  operative,  is  due  to  a  further  cause  of  a 
very  important  and  significant  character.  Trust  in  the 
action  of  the  State  would  never  have  developed  to  the 
extent  to  which  recent  legislation,  and  still  more  the 
actual  demands  for  much  more  drastic  legislation,  proves 
it  to  have  grown,  if  the  organisation  of  the  State  had  not 
undergone  very  material  modifications.  Changes  in  the 
distribution  of  political  power  have  produced  changes  in 
the  manner  in  which  the  action  of  the  State  is  regarded. 
Control  by  an  oligarchical  Government  would  have  been 
repugnant  to  the  feeling  of  the  commercial  classes.  Control 
by  a  Parliament  mainly  influenced  by  the  commercial  and 
capitalist  classes  would  have  inspired  little  confidence  in 
the  mass  of  the  people.  Pari  passu  with  the  develop- 
ment of  more  democratic  conditions,  a  demand  by  the 
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awaking  democracy  for  action  on  its  behalf  was  a  not 
unnatural  result.  So  long  as  legislation  involving  minute 
Government  interference  could  be  regarded  simply  as 
paternal  legislation,  it  excited,  not  confidence,  but  dis- 
trust. The  people  of  this  country  have  never  wanted 
the  State  to  be  parental.  Now,  when  the  State  is  in- 
voked, it  is  not  invoked  as  a  parent,  or  as  a  beneficent 
master  ;  it  is  invoked  as  the  agent,  aye,  as  the  servant, 
of  the  people's  will.  From  this  point  of  view  the  move- 
ment is  essentially  democratic.  Society  wants  its  repre- 
sentatives to  act  on  its  behalf.  Society  demands  to 
control  the  individual.  The  movement  is  distinctly 
socialistic. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  review  of  the  causes  of  the 
present  intense  demand  for  Government  interference 
without  alluding  to  the  burning  question  of  the  housing 
of  the  poor.  In  this  case  nearly  all  the  causes  which  I 
have  noted,  combine  to  create  the  demand — a  public  sense 
of  moral  responsibility,  dissatisfaction  with  the  present 
distribution  of  wealth,  complications  arising  from  the 
crowded  state  of  society,  and  the  belief  that  Government 
is  the  only  deus  ex  macMnd  to  solve  an  almost  insoluble 
problem.  I  include  dissatisfaction  with  the  existing 
distribution  of  wealth,  for  no  candid  observer  can  ignore 
that  the  high  profits  realised  by  the  landlords  and  the 
extreme  poverty  of  many  of  the  tenants  are  strong 
elements  in  the  present  agitation.  But  what  will  carry 
this  movement  forward  to  an  actual  experiment,  as  it 
has  carried  others,  will  not  be  expediency,  though  argu- 
ments based  on  expediency  will  be  most  powerfully 
urged,  nor  the  agitation  of  those  who  have  to  pay  exorbi- 
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tant  rents,  but  a  wave  of  deep  and  strong  feeling  passing 
over  the  public  mind. 

I  agree  with  Lord  Salisbury  that  the  principle  of 
Laissez-faire  cannot  be  pleaded  in  bar  of  all  action  in 
the  matter.  A  most  complicated  situation  has  been 
created,  partly  by  acts  of  the  Legislature  itself,  in  which 
'  natural  liberty '  scarcely  exists ,  and  it  is  clear  that 
there  are  many  parts  of  the  subject  with  which,  under 
any  theory  of  Laissez-faire,  the  State  is  competent  to 
deal.  But  the  first  question  to  be  decided  will  be, 
whether  the  State  is  simply  to  appear  on  the  stage  in  a 
benevolent  character,  placing  national  resources,  in  loans 
or  otherwise,  at  the  disposal  of  persons  prepared  to  build 
houses  for  the  poor ;  or  whether  the  true  beginning  is 
not  to  insist  on  a  sterner  and  more  thorough  enforce- 
ment of  individual  responsibility.  To  my  mind  the 
argument  is  almost  irresistible,  that  it  is  as  just  to 
prevent,  and  if  necessary  to  punish,  houseowners  who 
let  out  rooms  unfit  for  human  occupation,  as  tradesmen 
who  offer  putrid  food  for  sale.  Tenants  may  knowingly, 
in  their  inability  to  procure  other  accommodation,  take 
such  rooms  and  pay  famine  prices  for  them,  just  as  the 
extremely  poor  might  knowingly  buy  bad  food.  But  this 
does  not  relieve  the  owner  of  his  responsibility,  nor  can  the 
State  permit  the  evils  of  a  virtual  monopoly  to  be  inten- 
sified by  that  monopoly  being  used  in  a  manner  destructive 
of  health  and  morality.  Two  evils  have  to  be  met : 
the  existence  of  vast  tracts  of  buildings,  partly  themselves 
dangerous  to  health,  partly  so  occupied  and  crowded  as  to 
be  dangerous  to  health,  and  secondly  the  absence  of 
sufficient  suitable  dwellings. ,  The  State  is  more  capable 
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of  dealing  with  the  former  than  with  the  latter,  and 
here  is  the  key  to  the  situation.  No  element  in  the 
whole  matter  is  more  important  than  how,  and  at  what 
price,  sites  can  be  obtained.  The  readiness  to  embark 
capital  will  depend  on  the  cost  of  sites.  It  is  possible 
that  when  purchasers,  armed  with  loans  from  the  State, 
enter  the  market,  the  value  of  building  sites  will  rise 
still  further  if  the  owners  of  the  filthiest  dens  com- 
manding monopoly  rents  are  to  be  allowed  under  a 
compulsory  sale  to  value  the  profits  of  their  own  wrong. 
The  principle  of  laissez-faire  has  never  been  extended  to 
prevent  us  from  prohibiting  the  sale  of  noxious  food.  It 
cannot  be  invoked  to  forbid  the  valuation  of  house  pro- 
perty according  to  its  value  for  legal  use,  and  for  legal 
use  alone.  It  remains  for  the  State  to  define  what,  look- 
ing to  the  requirements  of  health  and  the  prevention  of 
crime  and  immorality,  such  legal  use  shall  be.  Whatever 
action  the  State  may  ultimately  take,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  while  the  duties  of  the  community  are  enlarged  on 
and  pressed,  the  duties  of  individuals,  and  the  propriety 
of  enforcing  them,  may  not  be  neglected. 

The  general  question  is  obviously  too  large  for  treat- 
ment on  my  part  to-night,  and  there  is  a  certain  incon- 
venience in  dealing  with  a  topic  of  such  grave  importance 
in  an  incidental  manner  ;  but  looking  to  the  interest  it 
excites,  and  the  degree  to  which  the  principle  of  Govern- 
ment interference  is  sure  to  be  discussed  in  connection 
with  it,  some  allusion  to  it  was  indispensable. 

Let  me  resume  the  thread  of  my  argument.  I  have 
placed  before  you  the  principal  causes  which  I  hold  to 
have  influenced  the  judgment  of  the  public  in  its  attitude 
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towards  £  Laissez-faire.'  I  shall  not  attempt  in  the  short 
time  still  at  my  disposal  to  examine,  as  to  each  class 
of  the  new  demands  for  interference,  to  what  extent 
they  may  be  based  on  illusions,  or  to  what  ultimate 
risk  compliance  with  them  may  expose  the  community, 
or  in  what  cases  paramount  reasons  may  justify  such 
compliance.  But  I  cannot  conclude  without  asking  you 
to  consider  some  of  the  general  difficulties  and  dangers 
which  beset  the  course  on  which  the  public  is  elect- 
ing to  travel,  apparently  with  a  light  heart,  certainly 
with  a  confidence  which,  if  justified  at  all,  must  be 
justified  by  the  existence  of  totally  new  conditions,  and 
of  a  much  purer  and  more  perfect  atmosphere  of  national 
life  than  other  ages  and  other  countries  have  ever  enjoyed. 
For  all  historic  experience  tends  to  show  that  the  very 
gravest  misgivings  may  reasonably  be  felt  as  to  the 
success  likely  to  attend  our  new  departure. 

I  have  spoken  of  difficulties  and  dangers.  By  diffi- 
culties I  mean  impediments  likely  to  prevent  the  methods 
proposed  from  meeting  the  objects  towards  which  they 
are  directed  ;  by  dangers  I  wish  to  indicate  the  risks  of 
evil  consequences,  even  on  the  assumption  that  the  new 
methods  do  effect  what  they  propose. 

To  what  extent  can  Government  be  expected  to  carry 
out  efficiently  the  constantly  increasing  work  put  upon  it  ? 
To  what  ultimate  powers  and  influences  do  you  look  for  the 
performance  of  the  work  ?  Of  what  character  are  the  in- 
struments to  be  employed  ?  Such  are  some  of  the  first 
questions  which  suggest  themselves.  Is  there  no  fear  that 
the  Government  may  be  overworked  ?  Is  there  experience 
of  any  Government  having  succeeded  in  giving  satis- 
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faction  under  such  conditions  ?  A  very  robust  faith  in 
the  working  machinery  of  the  Government  departments 
is  required  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  such  success. 
And  see  what  happens  !  As  I  have  explained  before,  the 
democratic  spirit  does  not  object  on  principle  to  the 
performance  of  vastly  increased  duties  by  the  State. 
On  the  contrary,  it  demands  it,  and  it  has  confidence  in 
the  ultimate  controlling  power,  which  is  the  Legislature, 
— that  is  to  say,  itself ;  but  when  we  come  to  the  execution 
of  the  work  decided  on  by  the  Legislature,  the  democratic 
spirit  does  not  feel  confidence, — on  the  contrary,  it  is 
exceedingly  critical  of  all  acts  of  the  Executive,  and  we 
are  confronted  by  the  difficulty  of  an  Executive  summoned 
to  all-pervading  duties,  but  with  agents  who  receive 
little  popular  support.  The  public  demands  inspection, 
but  too  often  denounces  the  inspectors ;  the  public  demands 
regulations,  but  chafes  at  the  red  tape  employed  in  carry- 
ing them  out ;  it  legislates  for  watchfulness  on  the  part  of 
the  State  over  the  shortcomings  of  local  authorities,  but 
nothing  is  more  unpopular  than  the  activity  of  central 
agents ;  it  demands  organisations  which  require  the  ap- 
pointment of  vast  numbers  of  clerks,  yet  the  deficiencies 
of  Government  clerks,  and  the  expense  of  their  salaries 
and  pensions,  furnish  endless  food  for  popular  declamation. 
Theoretically,  the  Executive  Government  is  the  all-wise 
and  benevolent  agent  of  the  community,  with  an  eye 
which  is  everywhere,  and  an  untiring  arm.  Practically, 
in  its  working  capacity,  it  is  a  body  of  over- worked, 
much-criticised  gentlemen  who  are  not  trusted  half  as 
much  as  they  ought  to  be. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  further  and  consider  the 
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Government,  not  only  in  its  working  capacity,  but  in  the 
widest  meaning  of  the  term,  as  the  body  which  wields 
the  supreme  powers  of  the  State. 

Consider  what  conditions  are  demanded.  A  central 
Government  free  from  jobbery,  nay,  even  free  from  the 
suspicion  of  jobbery,  absolutely  just  between  class  and 
class,  free  from  bias  or  leaning,  dependent  on  the  will  of 
the  people,  for  that  is  the  first  condition  of  its  being 
trusted  with  such  extraordinary  powers,  yet  steady  and 
regular  in  the  impartial  performance  of  duties  deeply 
affecting  the  interests  of  those  on  whom  their  continuance 
in  power  depends.  Let  us  probe  this  matter  to  the  bottom. 
Who  is  the  State  ?  What  is  the  Government  ?  What  is  the 
central  authority  to  whose  hands  such  vast  interference  with 
natural  liberty  is  to  be  confided  ?  It  is  Parliament  and  its 
creature,  the  Government  of  the  day.  What  is  Parliament  ? 
— the  representative  of  the  majority  of  a  certain  year  ; 
the  expression  of  the  public  will  at  a  certain  date.  And 
this  is  the  body  which,  stripped  of  conventional  expres- 
sions, is  to  fix  new  relations  between  classes,  and  give  a 
fresh  direction  to  and  control  the  currents  of  our  lives. 
See  what  we  are  doing !  We  are  distrusting  classes 
separately.  We  are  acting  on  the  assumption  that  their 
self-interest  imperils  social  aims  which  we  have  at  heart 
that  they  are  not  to  be  trusted  even  when  notified  of  the 
demands  of  the  age,  but  that  inspection  and  regulation  and 
positive  enactments  are  to  clog  them  at  every  step,  to  be 
present  at  every  contract,  and  to  watch  over  the  fulfilment 
of  every  duty.  But  while  we  thus  proceed  on  the  policy 
of  distrust,  we  are  to  have  unbounded  confidence  in  suc- 
cessive decisions  of  Parliamentary  majorities. 
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The  State  is  a  noble  expression.  The  idea  of  the 
social  body  politic  suggests  even  higher  thoughts.  But  the 
homely  reminder  that  the  active  force  of  society  in  its 
ultimate  action  is  nothing  more  than  the  result  of  a 
heated  electoral  contest  drags  us  down  again  to  earth. 
We  may  doubt  whether  society  as  an  active  force 
will  be  so  infinitely  superior  to  its  component  parts  ; 
and  if  a  grave  mistake  should  be  made,  if,  when  the 
era  of  State  Socialism  is  further  developed,  we  should 
find  that  the  legislative  and  executive  bodies  are  not 
infinitely  freer  from  the  imperfections  and  shortcomings 
of  our  common  nature  than  history  gives  us  any  right  to 
anticipate,  the  nation  may  regret  having  exacted  almost 
superhuman  duties  and  superhuman  virtues,  from  bodies 
essentially  human. 

Again,  even  if  we  grant  an  admirable  central  Govern- 
ment, do  we  not  run  a  serious  risk,  in  a  vast  number  of 
cases,  of  weakening  individual  responsibility  to  such  a 
degree  that  what  we  gain  on  the  one  side  we  lose  on  the 
other  ?  I  have  spoken  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  legis- 
lation, where  an  immense  effort  was  made  to  diminish 
the  loss  of  sailors'  lives  by  Government  control.  I  regret 
to  say  that  there  is  no  evidence  of  success.  All  concerned 
have  worked  heartily  to  secure  it ;  but  I  am  informed 
that,  so  far  as  the  Eeturns  furnish  evidence,  the  result  is 
nil,  or  worse  than  nil,  The  Eeturns  as  to  ships  laden  with 
coal,  grain,  and  timber,  as  to  which  Legislative  Committees 
and  Commissions  and  the  Board  of  Trade  have  made 
special  rules  and  provisions  after  elaborate  inquiry,  are 
disheartening  in  the  extreme.  We  have  cut  down  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  and  the  State  has  failed  to  do  better. 
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I  submit  that  one  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  a 
case  such  as  this  is,  that  we  should  exhaust  every  means 
of  enforcing  personal  responsibility  before  we  substitute 
public  responsibility.  Eemember  they  cannot  co-exist  in 
equal  force.  If  a  ship  is  passed  by  an  inspector  and  goes 
to  the  bottom,  the  shipowner  if  brought  to  book  pleads 
that  he  has  satisfied  the  inspector. 

Such  are  some  of  the  difficulties  besetting  the  accom- 
plishment by  the  State  of  the  purposes  for  which  its  aid 
is  invoked.  But  even  if  Government  action  is  partially 
successful,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  consider  the  draw- 
backs and  dangers  to  which  it  may  lead.  Eemember, 
for  instance,  the  question  of  cost.  As  Mill  says,  '  there  is 
in  almost  all  forms  of  Government  agency  one  thing  which 
is  compulsory,  the  provision  of  pecuniary  means.  These 
are  derived  from  taxation,  and  the  objection  necessarily 
attaching  to  compulsory  contributions  is  almost  always 
aggravated  by  the  expensive  precautions  and  onerous 
restrictions  which  are  indispensable  to  prevent  an  evasion 
of  a  compulsory  tax.' 

Gentlemen,  it  is  incredible  to  what  extent  this  fact 
is  lost  sight  of.  Increased  work  means  increased  cost, 
and  the  consequent  imposition  of  new  taxes  or  the  re- 
tention of  old  ones,  which  would  otherwise  be  repealed. 
It  is  clear  as  day  that  as  a  set-off  to  the  advantages 
secured,  we  must  weigh  the  disadvantages  "which  increased 
expense  involves.  No  sensible  man  can  ignore  the  fact 
that  an  immense  proportion  of  the  augmentation  in  the 
Civil  Service  Estimates  is  simply  due  to  the  new  duties 
imposed  on  the  State.  Every  succeeding  Administration 
is  accused  of  increasing  our  national  expenditure  during 
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its  term  of  office.  Heavy  indictments  are  launched  to 
and  fro,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
notwithstanding  the  sternest  resolution  to  keep  the 
estimates  down,  every  period  of  five  years  witnesses  a 
larger  demand  on  the  public  purse.  How  can  it  be 
otherwise  ?  Eegulation  and  inspection  cannot  be  con- 
ducted gratis.  New  departments  of  control  are  organised 
at  considerable  cost,  and  new  branches  of  business  are 
undertaken  which  may  involve  loss  for  a  lengthened 
period.  Yet  little  notice  is  taken  of  such  items.  The 
gross  cost  of  Government  is  held  up  ad  invidiam  what- 
ever party  may  be  in  power.  Amongst  politicians  it  is 
the  custom  of  the  trade  to  denounce  the  aggregate  ex- 
penditure. Yet  the  growth  of  this  expenditure  does  not 
arrest  for  one  single  moment  that  demand  for  State  action 
which  costs  so  much.  The  increase  in  the  burden  of  the 
taxpayers  does  indeed  demand  most  earnest  watchfulness, 
but  it  should  be  considered  when  the  Government  is 
asked  to  perform  fresh  work.  The  intervention  of  the 
State  for  the  purpose  of  control  does  not  end  in  the 
organisation  of  the  necessary  staff.  Further  intervention 
is  required  to  raise  the  funds.  If  the  taxes  collected  are 
a  discouragement  to  trade  and  an  incubus  on  capital,  if 
they  hamper  industry,  diminish  comfort,  handicap  the 
English  workman  in  his  competition  with  foreigners,  and 
compel  interference  with  absolute  freedom  of  trade,  let 
us  be  rational  and  just  and  candid.  We  pay  in  such 
discomfort  and  disadvantage  the  price  of  that  Govern- 
ment action  which  in  so  many  different  ways  public 
opinion  demands.  It  is  a  very  expensive  luxury  when 
such  action  is  not  indispensable.    It  is  a  very  costly 
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necessary  when  such  action  is  absolutely  unavoidable. 
Extensive  ramifications  of  State  interference  mean  heavy 
taxation,  with  all  its  attendant  evils  and  abuses.  Light 
financial  burdens  are  incompatible  with  heavy  public 
work.  The  good  must  be  weighed  against  the  evil.  The 
good  may  weigh  much  heavier  than  the  evil,  but  the  evil 
is  there. 

Consider,  again,  the  effect  of  the  conduct  by  the 
Government  of  large  industrial  undertakings,  not  only 
from  a  purely  financial  point  of  view,  but  from  that  of 
consequential  additional  interference.  Monopolies  are 
hostile  to  inventions  and  improvements  and  substitutes. 
Their  success  is  imperilled  when  new  forces  of  nature  are 
pressed  into  the  service  of  man  to  perform  rival  functions  ; 
but  a  monopoly  is  frequently  indispensable  to  protect  a 
Government  business  against  loss.  Consequently  the 
dilemma  arises,  either  that  a  particular  business  must 
be  protected  by  monopoly,  which  is  injurious  to  the 
development  of  other  promising  agencies,  or  the  general 
taxpayer  must  be  mulcted  as  a  set-off  to  the  benefit 
derived  from  that  Government  monoply. 

Sometimes  the  public  is  ready  knowingly  to  risk 
financial  loss  for  the  sake  of  a  cheap  and  convenient 
service.  I  call  to  mind  a  late  striking  instance  where  it 
demanded  such  a  service  in  spite  of  the  protest  of  the 
responsible  department.  Personally  I  should  consider  such 
a  course  as  being  questionable  as  a  precedent,  but  argu- 
ments based  on  the  creation  of  bad  precedents  are  almost 
as  unpopular  and  out  of  date  as  arguments  based  on  the 
neglect  of  previous  warnings.  Such  general  considerations 
count  for  nothing  nowadays.    Still,  the  question  as  to  the 
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bearing  of  State  interference  generally  on  our  national 
finance  is,  I  hope,  sufficiently  practical,  present,  and 
pressing  to  secure  grave  and  constant  attention. 

Another  objection  to  the  extension  of  Government 
interference  is  of  a  more  insidious  but  not  less  real 
character.  Every  additional  transfer  of  duties  to  the 
State  saps  the  belief  of  the  community  in  the  value  of 
natural  liberty.  For  instance,  if  the  protection  of  one 
class  of  individuals  is  entrusted  to  a  public  department, 
no  sooner  do  difficulties  beset  another  class  than  similar 
protection  is  invoked.  Every  calamity  which  occurs, 
every  shortcoming  discovered,  constitutes  a  case  for  fresh 
interference.  The  conviction  that  self-reliance  and  the 
conflict  of  interests  are  elements  of  power  and  success,  is 
weakened  at  every  turn,  and  public  opinion  discharges 
individual  responsibility  from  its  duties  in  one  depart- 
ment after  another  of  our  social  life  and  industrial  business. 
Then,  further,  new  claims  are  established.  If  Government 
have  interfered  in  favour  of  one  set  of  interests,  other 
interests  will  clamour  for  similar  favour  at  the  hands 
of  the  State.  The  reality  of  such  clangers  can  scarcely 
be  denied,  and  the  risk  is  heightened  by  the  obvious 
difficulty  of  retracing  steps  taken  under  such  condi- 
tions. It  is  one  thing  to  place  a  trade  or  a  class  under 
State  protection.  It  is  a  very  different  thing  to  withdraw 
it,  especially  if  moral  considerations  have  prompted  the 
original  act.  Trade  might  long  be  paralysed,  capital 
expelled,  wages  lowered,  and  the  national  interests 
generally  prejudiced,  before  it  would  be  possible  to  repeal 
a  system  of  Government  control,  even  if  condemned  as  a 
failure,  in  favour  of  the  restoration  of  natural  liberty.  Once 
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pass  a  moral  condemnation  on  4  Laissez-faire  '  in  any 
particular  case,  and  its  rehabilitation  becomes  an  almost 
hopeless  task. 

Consider  a  further  element  of  risk.  Much  of  the  new 
business  imposed  on  the  State  relates  to  what  may  be 
called  a  kind  of  arbitration  between  classes.  The  State 
is  to  hold  the  balance,  and  to  fix  a  standard  for  bargains, 
to  provide  rules  for  the  conduct  of  business.  It  is  to 
check  self-interest  by  the  curb  of  Government  control. 
But,  as  I  have  said  before,  the  State  resolves  itself  ulti- 
mately into  a  Parliamentary  majority,  and  it  is  from  this 
majority  that  we  are  to  look  for  that  judicial  impartiality 
undisturbed  by  passion,  that  superiority  to  selfish  interests, 
that  purer  standard,  which  are  to  cure  the  wicked  ways 
of  natural  liberty. 

Once  more,  permit  me  to  invoke  the  authority  of 
John  Stuart  Mill:  — 

4  Experience  proves  that  the  depositaries  of  power,  who 
are  mere  delegates  of  the  people,  that  is  of  a  majority, 
are  quite  as  ready,  when  they  think  they  can  count  on 
popular  support,  as  any  organs  of  oligarchy,  to  assume 
arbitrary  power  and  encroach  unduly  on  the  liberty  of 
private  life.  The  public  collectively  is  abundantly  ready 
to  impose  not  only  its  generally  narrow  views  of  its 
interests,  but  its  abstract  opinions,  and  even  its  tastes,  as 
laws  binding  upon  individuals.  And  the  present  civili- 
sation tends  so  strongly  to  make  the  power  of  persons 
acting  in  masses  the  only  substantial  power  in  society, 
that  there  never  was  more  necessity  for  surrounding 
individual  independence  of  thought,  speech,  and  conduct, 
with  the  most  powerful  defences,  in  order  to  maintain  that 
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are  the  only  source  of  any  real  progress,  and  of  most  of 
the  qualities  which  make  the  human  race  much  superior 
to  any  herd  of  animals.  Hence  it  is  no  less  important 
in  a  democratic  than  in  any  other  Government  that  all 
tendency  on  the  part  of  public  authorities  to  stretch  their 
interference  and  assume  a  power  of  any  sort  which  can 
easily  be  dispensed  with,  should  be  regarded  with  un- 
remitting jealousy.' 

I  know  what  is  thought  at  the  present  day  of  such 
generalisations.  They  have  lost  much  of  their  authority. 
Indirect  benefits  are  seldom  allowed  to  weigh  in  the  scale 
against  immediate  profit.  Abstract  principles  are  more 
and  more  being  abandoned  in  favour  of  whatever  may 
at  a  given  moment  seem  to  answer  a  given  purpose,  and 
eternal  truths  have  ceased  to  command  any  practical 
faith.  Believe  me,  there  is  danger  in  the  excess  to 
which  this  scepticism  is  carried  ;  there  is  danger  and  folly 
in  neglecting  or  denying  6  tendencies.'  It  is  all  very  well 
to  scoff  at  laws  of  nature  and  to  degrade  the  term  c  com- 
mon sense '  by  placing  it  in  opposition  to  the  assertion 
of  principles  which,  if  rightly  appreciated,  cover  the 
teachings  of  common  sense  as  well  as  of  scientific  law. 
It  is  all  very  well  to  invoke  the  aid  of  common  sense 
to  justify  men  in  framing  their  opinions  simply  on  the 
temporary  circumstances  of  the  moment,  to  the  exclusion 
of  far-sighted  considerations  of  future  results.  But  this 
habit  of  mind  appears  more  than  ever  dangerous  at  a 
time  when  the  nation  is  embarking  on  new  social  ques- 
tions, and  when,  if  ever,  we  have  need  of  the  steady  aid 
of  principles  and  of  the  knowledge  gained  in  the  world's 
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history  as  to  the  bearing  of  certain  tendencies  on  the 
ultimate  shape  of  events. 

One  last  general  remark  I  should  wish  to  be 
allowed  to  make.  I  have  spoken  throughout  of  the 
Central  Government  or  the  State,  but  the  Central  Govern- 
ment is  not  the  only  agency,  nor  always  the  best  agency 
by  which  the  community  can  give  effect  to  its  wish  of 
exercising  control.  The  original  powers  of  control  can 
only  be  derived  from  the  Central  Legislature,  but  a  large 
proportion  of  public  work  is  performed  by  local  bodies. 
So  far  as  the  objection  to  the  substitution  of  public  for 
individual  responsibility  is  held  to  be  valid,  it  holds  good 
against  the  action  of  the  community,  operating  through  a 
local  body,  as  much  as  against  the  action  of  a  central 
authority ;  but  the  more  work  in  the  way  of  public 
interference  the  country  demands  to  be  performed,  the 
greater  in  my  opinion  is  the  necessity  of  transferring  to 
local  authorities  as  large  a  proportion  as  possible  of  public 
functions.  Such  a  transfer  promises  incalculable  advantages. 
It  diminishes  pro  tanto  that  extension  of  central  power  and 
patronage  of  which  I  have  said  little,  but  which  is  a  most 
undesirable  accompaniment  of  increased  Government 
action.  It  reduces  the  number  of  the  army  of  men  whom 
the  central  authority  is  compelled  to  employ.  Secondly,  it 
eases  the  work  of  the  Government — a  great  gain  in  view 
of  the  certainty  that  if,  as  is  but  too  probable,  the  Govern- 
ment is  overworked,  many  of  its  duties  will  be  ill-dis- 
charged. Thirdly,  it  distributes  weight.  It  imposes 
public  functions  on  a  different  class  of  citizens.  It  in- 
terests an  additional  stratum  of  society  in  public  busi- 
ness.  And  lastly,  it  provides  to  some  extent  a  safety-valve 
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against  possible  overbearing  tyranny  on  the  part  of  an  all- 
powerful  class.  If  the  community  is  in  many  cases  to  en- 
croach on  the  limits  of  individual  independence,  it  is,  at  all 
events,  an  advantage  to  split  up  the  community  into  many 
fractions  in  the  discharge  of  its  self-imposed  obligations. 
Strong  local  bodies,  firmly  rooted  in  public  esteem,  are  an 
invaluable  bulwark  against  the  dangers  arising  either  from 
the  caprice,  or  the  impatience,  or  the  imperiousness,  or  the 
jobbery  of  a  central  authority.  If  the  extended  demand  for 
Government  interference  is  to  be  progressively  satisfied,  it 
is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  proceed  pari  passu 
on  the  lines  of  decentralisation. 

Gentlemen,  I  dare  not  trespass  further  on  your 
patience.  I  have  endeavoured,  as  far  as  lay  in  my 
power,  to  observe  an  impartial  tone  in  the  examination 
which  I  have  made.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to 
be  a  blind  and  unreasonable  champion  of  4  Laissez-faire,' 
under  all  circumstances.  6  Laissez-faire '  has  suffered  in 
reputation,  because  its  advocates  have  often  pushed  its 
claims  on  public  favour  to  extremes.  I  have  wished  to 
avoid  that  error,  and  I  have  not  failed  to  recognise  the 
honest,  well-intentioned,  and  often  noble  aims  which 
have  inspired  the  accelerated  pace  of  legislation  and  of 
opinion  towards  extended  Government  interference.  The 
awakening  of  the  public  conscience  in  respect  of  many 
deep-rooted  evils  in  trade  and  society,  in  the  relations 
between  classes  and  the  treatment  of  individuals,  has 
rendered  most  signal  service  in  raising  the  standard  of 
morality,  and  in  showing  sounder  and  safer  paths  of 
duty.  Whole  classes  have  been  roused  to  the  knowledge 
that  their  conduct  of  affairs  in  certain  respects  was  below 
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what  the  age  demanded  of  them.  Sometimes  the  paths 
of  duty  become  overgrown  with  weeds,  and  he  who 
passes  daily  along  them  does  not  perceive  their  gradual 
growth.  But  when  the  outer  public  are  let  in  and 
complain  that  the  paths  are  not  properly  kept,  the  owner 
himself  is  as  keen  as  the  public  to  uproot  the  noxious 
growth.  The  discovery  of  evils  and  abuses  demanding 
a  remedy  is  not  always  a  justification  for  substituting 
an  entirely  new  organisation,  and  for  withdrawing  re- 
sponsibility in  favour  of  regulation.  When  we  contem- 
plate with  satisfaction  the  greater  care  for  the  security  of 
the  employed,  the  greater  solicitude  for  the  mental  and 
moral  welfare  of  children,  the  anxiety  for  sanitary  improve- 
ments, the  desire  for  better  house  accommodation  for  the 
poorest  classes,  the  efforts  in  the  cause  of  temperance,  the 
sympathy  for  the  suffering  of  dumb  animals,  and  generally 
the  struggles  of  the  philanthropist  and  the  social  reformer 
for  the  elevation  of  the  masses  in  comfort  and  refine- 
ment, we  shall  not  be  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  consider- 
ing the  efficiency  of  their  methods,  because  their  aims  are 
high  and  pure.  We  shall  ill  serve  the  common  cause 
of  increasing  the  sum  of  human  happiness  by  ignoring 
dangers  which  surround  the  execution  of  even  lofty  pur- 
poses. Nor  for  the  sake  of  quick  and  palpable  reform  is 
it  always  right  to  compromise  the  future.  The  flattering 
aspect  of  an  immediate  improvement  must  not  blind  us 
to  sowing  the  seeds  of  future  danger.  We  might  sap  for 
ever  the  self-reliance  of  a  class  in  order  to  remove  some 
present  abuse  which  other  methods  might  even  more 
effectually  remedy. 

The  dangers  in  the  road  of  social  reconstruction  under 
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Government  control  are  so  grave  that  they  can  scarcely 
be  exaggerated ;  dangers  arising,  not  only  from  the  serious 
chance  of  inefficiency  in  the  methods  chosen,  but  from 
the  transfer  of  responsibilities,  from  the  establishment  of 
national  law  in  the  place  of  individual  duty,  from  the 
withdrawal  of  confidence  in  the  qualities  of  men  in  order 
to  bestow  it  on  the  merits  of  administrations,  from  the 
growing  tendency  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  State,  and  the 
declining  belief  in  individual  power.  I  press  these  risks 
on  you  as  citizens  as  well  as  economists.  We  cannot  see 
universal  State  action  enthroned  as  a  new  principle  of 
government  without  grave  misgivings.  Your  ideal  will 
not  be  that  of  a  time  when  the  whole  duty  of  man  would 
be  edited  in  bulky  blue  books,  and  when  due  preparation 
for  an  inspector's  visit  would  represent  the  discharge  of 
all  obligations,  and  the  fulfilment  of  all  claims. 

Let  us  hope  that  in  the  State  Socialism  of  the  future, 
to  which  some  thinkers  suggest  we  are  drifting  at  no  slow 
pace,  room  will  still  be  left  for  that  self-reliance  and  inde- 
pendence and  natural  liberty,  which,  if  history  has  taught 
us  anything,  are  the  main  conditions  on  which  depend 
the  strength  of  the  State,  the  prosperity  of  the  community, 
and  the  greatness  of  nations. 
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